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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

La modaliti du jugement. Par L£on Brunschvicg. Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1897. — pp. 246. 

This book is devoted to a discussion of the questions, " What does it 
mean to affirm existence?" and " How far is such affirmation valid ?" The 
treatment is not confined within the limits of logical theory. In order to 
determine the validity of particular affirmations of existence, we must, the 
author tells us, first determine the right of the mind to affirm existence 
at all (p. 41). In other words, logic must be based upon a theory of 
knowledge. 

The first chapter contains a definition of the problem. There is only one 
form of intellectual activity, — the judgment, — and to this both concept and 
reasoning may be reduced. The essential element of judgment is the copula, 
and the function of the copula is the affirmation of existence. From this 
definition of judgment comes a statement of the problem of modality. The 
question runs : Is the judgment true ? Is the affirmation of existence valid ? 
Is its truth necessary, actual, or only possible? But in discussing this 
question a fundamental distinction must be kept in mind. Judgment may 
be necessary in one of two ways : (1) as expressing the necessity of 
thought which consists in intelligible unity, or (2) as expressing the causal 
relations of things. And these two forms attach themselves to two differ- 
ent meanings of ' existence ' in the judgment. Judgment may be taken 
(t) as an act of the mind, in which case it will mean that the content 
affirmed is true for the mind, or (2) as knowledge of the real, in which 
case the assertion claims to be true of a reality external to the mind. We 
shall have, then, not one table, but two tables of modality. We must ask 
concerning every judgment two questions : (1) is its claim to intelligibility, 
to ideal truth, a valid one ? and (2) can we accept it as a knowledge of the 
real? Evidently, then, the same judgment may have two modalities, as, 
for example, the mathematical judgment which is necessary for thought, 
but which gives to its object only the possibility of existence. There are 
thus two ultimate forms of judgment, two distinct affirmations of existence ; 
the ideal and intelligible are opposed to the real ; the relations of thought 
stand over against the relations of things. 

The second chapter sketches the treatment of the problem throughout the 
course of philosophic thought. The great question is whether the ideal 
or the real is ultimately the truer. To this question Kant has given answer 
in two principles which later thought has not yet set aside : (1) the intel- 
ligible and the real are irreducible, and (2) a way of escape must be 
sought in the practical life. In chapter iii the author enters upon the 
discussion of the problem in the study of the modalities of the verb. 
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He finds three distinct forms of judgment, three different affirmations of 
existence : (1) the form of internality, — a form in which there is one idea 
in both terms, and which therefore expresses intelligible unity, self-relation, 
the ideal unity of the mind itself ; (2) the form of externality, which is 
equally ultimate with the preceding ; (3) the mixed form, in which both 
internality and externality are present, but without unity. The last is the 
form of actual consciousness ; it is thought, obscure and confused, finding 
itself only in things. In these three forms appear the three modalities : 
internality claims to be necessary ; externality asserts reality ; the mixed 
form gives only possibility. 

The next two chapters attempt a classification of theoretical and practical 
judgments, respectively, in accordance with this scheme. In both groups 
the fundamental distinction is maintained between (1) those judgments 
which claim to assert reality and (2) those which present themselves as 
necessary, as laws of thought. There are, then, in thought two distinct 
sets of judgments. It is the function of the first to build up from the 
shocks of sensation the world of perception, the universe of time and 
space, of causally related things. By the second series is constructed the 
universe of science, — a system of laws, of intelligible principles, which are 
the mind's own creations, and not subject to the limitations of time and 
space. These are two realities ; each is real for the mind, since it is based 
upon an ultimate activity of the mind itself. If they could be united, we 
should have necessary knowledge of reality, but their union is impossible 
since dualism is inherent in thought itself. This dualism has not been 
clearly seen, because men have given the same name, ' causality,' both to the 
temporal and spatial relations of things and to the intelligible relations of 
thought ; but the two are quite distinct, and when we hold them apart we 
hold apart two realities. These cannot be united in the theoretical sphere ; 
can they be harmonized in the practical ? In the moral life the same dualism 
may be discovered. The practical judgment is a demand for satisfaction, 
as the other is a demand for truth, and the modalities are in the two cases 
the same. The practical judgment is necessary if it contains the conditions 
of its own satisfaction ; it is real if satisfaction is found in an external 
object ; it is possible if satisfaction is external and beyond the power of 
the agent. But man seeks his satisfaction in two wholly opposite ways : 
(1) within himself as morality, and (2) in the external world as happiness. 
The judgments which fall under the former of these, i.e., the judgments of 
morality, claim necessity, since man seems certain of an end which he sets 
up within his own nature. The latter, the judgments of happiness, claim 
reality, since man finds his happiness in the world about him. But neither 
claim is valid, for we never get wholly beyond possibility. The two ends 
cannot be united, and, though we strive toward ideal unity, the dualism is 
never overcome. 

Chapter vi contains the metaphysical implications of the positions here 
taken. Ontology, — that is, a knowledge of an independent reality, — is 
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for us impossible, since the ideal activity of thought carries it ever further 
away from the real. We cannot even know the self in its true nature ; 
we know it only in its states, in temporal successions, but not in its own 
inner, intelligible unity. For ontology the dualism which has been found 
would be unthinkable, but we give up ontology ; philosophy must be con- 
fined to the mind's own consciousness of its activities, and in these the 
ideal and the real stand steadfastly apart. 

If one were to record one's impressions of M. Brunschvicg's argument, the 
clearest of these would be, I think, that the dualism of which so much is 
said, is not clearly made out. One can see that there are the two classes of 
judgment, and that in this classification the author has worked out in full 
detail the opposition of perception and thought which he takes from Kant. 
But it is not obvious why these two sets of judgments should give us two 
separate realities, why the judgment which predicates the inner unity of 
its terms should not refer to the same reality which is also known in causal 
relations, — in short, why the worlds of perception and science cannot be 
one world. And, in pressing this difficulty, one would surely ask for a 
further definition of the phrase "to affirm existence," as well as a justifi- 
cation of the position that it is the copula which affirms existence. In this 
latter position, M. Brunschvicg avowedly departs from the theory of sub- 
stance which is held in common by Aristotle and Kant, and one can hardly 
see the validity of the change. It is upon this departure from the Aris- 
totelian position, upon the assertions that the copula affirms existence, and 
that the copula has two distinct forms, that the whole argument for dualism 
rests ; but if one were to deny the first of these assertions, the necessity of 
the conclusion would be lost. Alex Meiklejohn . 

Contributions to the Science of Mythology. By Max Muller. In two 
volumes. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1897. — pp. xxvi, 864. 

The three schools of mythology, viz., the Genealogical or Linguistic, 
the Analogical, and the Ethnological, now indicate a rapprochement. In 
these volumes Professor Muller, — who must, by grateful scholars, be 
regarded as clarum et venerabile nomen, — while contending for the 
primary importance of comparative philology, extends his hand in gener- 
ous recognition of his junior collaborators in the field of mythology. 
With pathos, he defends himself and the cause of Linguistic Comparative 
Mythology, and affirms that he is not patient of being regarded as standing 
alone (Athanasius contra munduni), so long as he can name an increas- 
ing number of allies among the brilliant philologists of England, Germany, 
and America. 

Max Muller is an illustrious protagonist in the science of mythology, 
and the debt owed by later scholars to this Nestor at Oxford is immense. 
To longer disparage the Linguistic method as applied to Aryan peoples, to 
forget that man's history begins with language as the most ancient phe- 



